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The F. P. A. Speakers’ Bureau 


announces the publication on May fifteenth of 
Program Suggestions for the 1930-1931 season. 
This booklet suggests subjects as well as speak- 
ers on international affairs. Copies will be sent 


free upon request. 











LONDON: THE POLITICAL AFTERMATH 





RESIDENT HOOVER has sent the 

naval treaty to the Senate; and al- 
though three different committees have 
announced their intention of holding hear- 
ings, it seems probable that it will be 
quickly ratified. The document gives us 
“parity” with Great Britain and it author- 
izes us to embark upon a billion-dollar 
building program. It is difficult to see 
therefore how it can be seriously opposed 
by the big-navy men. On the other hand 
the reductionists favor ratification on the 
theory that this treaty, bad as it is from 
their standpoint, is better than no treaty 
at all. 


While it is natural for official spokes- 
men to stress the benefits that will accrue 
from a treaty which fixes the ratios of 
the three largest fleets in the world, we 
must not overlook the fact that the Lon- 
don conference has embittered the rela- 
tions of France and Italy. Recently JI 
Popolo d’Italia, a Fascist organ, declared 
in regard to the conference that “while 
working for peace the basis for a new 
war has been laid down.” Within a week 
after the conference (on April 30), the 
Italian Cabinet announced its decision to 
build 42,900 tons of new warships in ad- 
dition to the 32,000 tons launched a few 
days before. Thus naval competition be- 
tween the Latin powers has been intensi- 
fied. It is probable, too, that, generally 
speaking, the London conference has post- 
poned the reduction of land armaments. 
If Great Britain and the United States 
cannot reduce their navies, France sees 
no reason for reducing its army. 


The tragedy of the situation is that 
France and Italy were carrying on nego- 
tiations for a settlement of their differ- 
ences in North Africa when they received 
a rather abrupt invitation to attend the 
naval conference. Consequently these ear- 


lier negotiations, the successful conclusion 
of which would have facilitated a naval 
agreement, could not be completed before 
the conference convened. Had Great 
Britain and the United States assisted the 
other powers in a discussion of their po- 
litical difficulties, in conversations similar 
to those held at Rapidan, the naval con- 
ference might have been postponed several 
months but a five-power pact might then 
have resulted. 


A second political result of the London 
conference is the belief of some observers 
that Great Britain, in moving toward the 
United States, has moved away from the 
League. The unanimity with which Brit- 
ish opinion denounced all “commitments” 
was virtual notice to other League mem- 
bers that as far as British opinion is con- 
cerned Article XVI of the Covenant no 
longer exists except, perhaps, for rhe- 
torical purposes. 


There is no doubt that the MacDonald 
government made a great number of con- 
cessions to the United States. The most 
important of these was the acceptance by 
the British government of the Rapidan 
figures (subject to the safeguarding 
clause), despite the fact that the French 
and Italian tonnage figures were not re- 
duced. Nevertheless, if the British public 
believes an Anglo-American entente has 
been established as a result of this con- 
ference, it will probably sooner or later 
be doomed to disappointment. The isola- 
tionists in the United States do not want 
such an entente; neither do the interna- 
tionalists, who from the standpoint of 
principle see no reason why we should 
prefer Great Britain to the remainder of 
the world; the time is past for exclusive 
understandings. 


If the London conference should lead to 
the permanent estrangement of France 














and Italy on the one hand, and Britain and 
Geneva on the other, the situation would 
become serious. Neither the United 
States nor Britain can now wash its hands 
of a situation which both helped to create. 
As far as we are concerned the next step 
is to associate ourselves with peace ma- 
chinery, beginning with the World Court. 
As far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
MacDonald government will soon give 
proofs that it has no intention of desert- 
ing the League. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Farm Relief in Germany 


ERMANY, too, is having its troubles 

with tariff bills. True to its bargain 
with the agrarian wing of the Nationalist 
party, the Briining government recently 
introduced a bill into the Reichstag to 
enable the Cabinet to increase duties 
substantially on wheat and rye. Export 
bounties are to be given to German 
farmers and the import duties on a long 
list of agricultural products have been 
raised considerably. The  sliding-scale 
provisions place a great deal of power in 
the hands of the government and the up- 
ward revision of the agricultural duties 
give Germany one of the highest tariff 
walls in Europe. The tariff bill was 
linked with the tax reform bill and the 
Reichstag forced to vote on both under 
threat of dissolution. The final vote, on 
April 14, resulted in a government vic- 
tory by a narrow margin—both measures 
having been accepted—but it underlined 
the precarious position of the Briining 
Cabinet. 


The increase of German agricultural 
duties has had international repercus- 
sions. Poland has protested to the Ger- 
man government against them, saying 
that they nullify the recently signed Ger- 
man-Polish Commercial Agreement which 
took five years to negotiate. This agree- 
ment allows Poland to export annually 
certain contingents of goods to Germany; 
the new tariff, it is maintained, would 
render competition of Polish goods in the 
German market impossible. The German 
government has replied that these mea- 
sures are of an emergency nature, that 
they do not controvert the so-called tariff 
truce convention signed in Geneva on 
March 24, 1930, and that they affect 
Polish-German trade in only a few cate- 
gories. Furthermore, the German-Polish 
Commercial Agreement has not as yet 
been ratified by either party. The Polish 
protest is significant, however, and it is 
expected that many other States will 
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either protest to Germany or pass retalia- 
tory measures, or both. Rumania has al- 
ready protested. 


The Budget 


On May 2 a budget of $2,685,000,000 
was submitted to the Reichstag, repre- 
senting an increase of $84,000,000 over 
1929. In addition there will have to be 
coverage for a $75,000,000 deficit from 
last year. An item of about $700,000 was 
slipped in at the last minute for another 
armored battleship like the Ersatz Preus- 
sen. This is causing considerable commo- 
tion in the Reich and will probably be 
thrown out, for it is being strenuously 
opposed by the Socialists and Democrats. 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, are 
disappointed with the items for relief in 
East Prussia. The urgency of this relief 
is admitted but the Finance Minister feels 
that it must be spread over a period of 
years because of the financial condition of 
the Reich. The government is dependent 
on the support of the Nationalist insur- 
gents who have broken loose from Hugen- 
berg’s leadership. This group of about 
thirty thus holds the balance of power. 
Both East Prussian relief and farm relief 
in general would benefit primarily the 
conservative elements and the large land- 
owners. The Association of German In- 
dustry has protested against the agri- 
cultural duties, while the Socialists and the 
Trade Unions threaten abrogation of ex- 
isting wage scales because of the impend- 
ing rise in the cost of living. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 





The British Year Book of International Law, 
1929. London, Oxford University Press. 
Another volume of authoritative articles on 

certain legal aspects of international relations. 

Nationality: Its Nature and Problems, by Bern- 
ard Joseph, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1929. 

A thoughtful volume which, while not under- 
estimating the disadvantages of nationalism, 
nevertheless sees in it the “chief instrument for 
the realization of human contentment, the stout 
bulwark of the social structure.” 


Europe since 1914, by F. Lee Benns. 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930. 
An excellent, brief account including the causes 

and course of the World War, the peace settle- 

ments and the developments during the last 
decade. 

My Life, by Leon Trotzky. 
ner’s, 1930. 

Trotzky’s caustic and vigorous account of his 
revolutionary activities serves him, in exile, as 
a powerful weapon against Stalin, the present 
ruler of Russia. 

Soviet Russia, by W. H. Chamberlin. 
Little, Brown & Company, 1930. 
The Moscow correspondent of the Christian 

Science Monitor gives a coherent account of the 

social and economic transformations effected in 

Russia by the Soviet Government. 
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